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ABSTRACT 

This pamphlet presents the Executive Summary of the 
Report of the Carnegie Task Force on Learning in the Primary Grades. 
Results depict a pervasive pattern of underachievement for millions 
of U* S . children* The document outlines nine principles of effective 
practice for all institutions key to children's learning, and calls 
on these institutions to operate with the assumption that all 
children can learn and are capable of high-quality work when properly 
challenged and supported. These principles are: (1) ensure from the 

start that children are ready to learn, physically and emotionally; 

(2) set high expectations for every child; (3) create high-quality 
varied learning environments; (4) provide high-level professional 
development to those responsible for children’s education; (5) embed 
children's learning in caring and collaborative relationships with 
educators, parents, and other adults; (6) actively engage parents in 
their children’s education; (7) accept responsibility and 
accountability for each child’s learning; (8) make efficient, 
equitable use of resources for children’s education; and (9) 
collaborate more closely with other institutions and programs that 
affect children's learning. The pamphlet concludes with suggestions 
for reducing disparities in funding, making rational use of available 
resources, and realigning priorities. (AA) 
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Carnegie Corporation oi New \ork is a philan- 
thropic foundation created bv Andrew Carnegie 
in 1911 to promote the advancement and diffu- 
sion of knowledge and understanding. The last 
of Carnegie's great endowments, it is the otilv 
one of the various Carnegie agencies to be 
established as a grantmaking foundation. 

In 199-1 the Corporation convened the 
Carnegie Task Force on Learning in the 
Primary Crades to examine all the forces that 
contribute to children's learning and develop- 
ment during the age span from three to ten. 
The twentv-three-member group of business 
and political leaders, scientists, educators, 
researchers, and practitioners conducted exten- 
sive reviews of research and programmatic 
experience, made site visits to sixty programs in 
thirty communities throughout the country, 
and engaged in formal hearings and informal 
discussions with parents, teachers, administra- 
tors, and community leaders. 

Years of Promise: A Comprehensive Learning 
Strategy for America's Children is the report of the 
task force. This pamphlet presents a brief sum- 
mary of the main themes and recommendations 
of the report. 

Single copies of the full report may be 
obtained for S10. Bulk rates for the report are 
11 - 20 copies: SB each; 21 - 50 copies: SO; 51 - 
100: $5; 101 +: S4; bookstore rate: $6. Checks or 
money orders should be made payable to 
Carnegie Corporation of New York, P. O. Box 
753, Waldorf, MD 20604. Telephone: (301) 654- 
2742 or (212) 207-6285. Fax: (301) 843-0159. K- 
mail: ccnv® tasco.com. Prepayment is required. 
Credit card or purchase orders will not be 
accepted. The summary is available on the 
Internet by accessing either gopher.carnegie.org 
or http://www.carnegie.org on the World Wide 
Web. 

For more information, contact Carnegie 
Corporation ol New York, 437 Madison Avenue. 
New York. NY 10022. Telephone: (212) 207-6285 
or (212) 371-3200. Fax: (212) 754-4073. 
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Executive Summary 




T 

./■ he years from three to ten are a 
I crucial age span in a young per- 
son’s life, when a firm foundation is laid for 
healthy development and lifelong learning. 
During these seven years, children make 
great leaps in cognition, language acquisi- 
tion, and reasoning, corresponding with 
dramatic neurological changes. They devel- 
op greater facility in intellectual problem 
solving and abstract thinking. Their store of 
knowledge swells, their attention span 
stretches, their capacity for reflection 
increases. They become more proficient in 
their oral and written communication and 
better able to relate ideas and feelings to 
their peers. They also develop greater capa- 
bility to regulate their own behavior and 
resolve conflict peacefully. For most chil- 
dren in this age period it is not too late to 
overcome earlier difficulties; nor is it too 
early to prepare for the challenges of early 
adolescence and middle school. 

For most children, the long-term suc- 
cess of their learning and development 
depends to a great extent on what happens 
to them during these years of promise. 
Children fortunate enough to attend a 
high-quality preschool or child care pro- 
gram and who enter the primary grades 
with adequate preparation have a better 
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chance of achieving to high levels than 
those who do not. Children who attend an 
elementary school that sets high learning 
standards and does whatever it takes to see 
that children meet those standards have a 
better chance of leaving fourth grade profi- 
cient in reading, writing, mathematics, and 
science. Children whose parents create a 
home environment that encourages learn- 
ing and who remain involved in their chil- 
dren's education throughout, the years from 
three to ten earn higher grades than those 
whose parenLs are uninvolved. Children 
from communities that provide parents 
supportive programs aimed at enhancing 
children’s healthv development and 
achievement and that offer out-of-school 
opportunities emphasizing learning do bet- 
ter academically than those who have not 
had such opportunities. 
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The Pattern of Underachievement 
All children are born readv and willing to 
learn. But as they progress to and through 
the primary grades, a great many lose their 
natural curiositv and enthusiasm for learn- 
ing. Millions of children are not achieving 
as much or as well as thev could, in school 
or out. Most preschool programs do not 
prepare children for the more rigorous aca- 
demic curricula that are being adopted in 
the primary grades. The vast majority of 
early care and education programs fail to 
meet standards of qualitv. As main' as one- 
third of American children today are enter- 
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ing kindergarten already needing additional 
support to keep up with their peers. Once in 
school, voting students are not coining close 
to mastering the concepts, knowledge, and 
skills they will need to succeed later in life. 

The pattern of underachievement is 
especially stark for children of low-income 
families and children of diverse cultural, lin- 
guistic. and racial backgrounds, who by and 
large are not receiving the teaching and 
support they should have as they move from 
home to school to neighborhood and other 
settings. For them, the deck can be unfairh 
stacked against academic success, and the 
years of promise can fade to hopelessness 
and resignation. 



Underachievement is a General Problem. 
But make no mistake about it: underachieve- 
ment is not a crisis of certain groups, it is not 
limited to the poor: it is not a problem afflict- 
ing other people’s children. Many middle- 
and upper-income children are also falling 
behind intellectually. Indeed, bv the fourth 
grade, the performance of most children in 
the United States is below what it should be 
for the nation and is certainly below the 
achievement levels of children in com pc ting 
countries. According to standards set by the 
National Assessment for Educational 
Progress (NAKP). todays fourth giadeis aie 
not sufflcientlv proficient in reading, wiiting, 
and mathematics to be able to cope sttccess- 
fullv in the information-based, globalized 
economv of the next century. 



▼ In ihe 1994 naep assessment, nearly 
three-quarters of the nation's fourth 
graders could not meet the criteria for 
proficiency in reading set for their 
grade. Forty-two percent were unable 
to reach even the basic level of perfor- 
mance. which requires only literal com- 
prehension of reading passages. 

▼ In 1994. two-thirds of fourth graders 
could not meet the standards set for 
persuasive writing, narrative writing, 
and informative writing. On persuasive 
writing, nine out often could not meet 
the proficiency standards. 

T In mathematics, 82 percent of fourth 
graders could not meet the standards 
on the 1992 NAEP assessment; 89 per- 
cent could not solve easy problems, 
such as “divide 108 by 9.” 

▼ In case studies comparing the perfor- 
mance of U.S. urban schools with that 
of Asian urban schools, the average 
mathematics score of fifth-grade chil- 
dren in only one American school was 
as high as that of fifth-grade children in 
the lowest-performing Asian school. 

Has American Education 
Deteriorated? 

Contrary to popular belief, today's school- 

children are performing aboil as well as 



years ago. Most American schools are man- 
aging to hold the line academically, despite 
the tough challenges ot higher child po\er- 
tv rates, 1 raved communities and families, 
and a continual stream of immigrants. 
Some groups — notably African Ameiicans 
— are doing better than ever before. But 
the United States of the twenty-first century 
will require a much more highly educated 
and skilled population than it has now if it 
is to maintain future prosperity and ensure 
democratic renewal. No longer can the 
American education system allow so many 
young people to fall short of their academic 
promise. 

Todav, Americans are seeing the dras- 
tic shortcomings of an education system 
that is geared to the academic success of 
some but not all. They worry that the nation 
could slide into economic insecurity if their 
children are ill-equipped to meet the com- 
plex demands of the twenty-first century. 
Some may even conclude that the problems 
are just too big, too costly, and too over- 
whelming to counteract or reverse. 

As confidence in the nation s educa- 
tion svstem has slipped, there has been a 
tendency among parents, educators, busi- 
ness leaders, and others to engage in mutu- 
al blaming. Such disillusionment and 
cynicism are mistaken. Since the 19 /Os, 
researchers have documented the many 
practices within families and communities 
as well as preschools and schools that have 
been shown to foster learning among chil- 
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dren of diverse backgrounds. Today, hun- 
dreds of early learning programs, schools, 
school districts, teacher groups, researchers, 
and technical assistance organizations are 
demonstrating success in preventing or 
reversing the pattern of underachievement 
among children, even under the most diffi- 
cult conditions. No one has all the answers 
vet. But enough is now known about learn- 
ing and development in children between 
the ages of three and ten to begin making 
significant progress in improving the educa- 
tion of every child. What needs to happen 
now is to put this knowledge and wisdom to 
work, within and across the sectors, on a 
large-enough scale to make significant 
improvement in children’s educational 
achievement nationwide. 



Every Child Can Learn 
One of the myths that has undermined 
school reform efforts — and damaged mil- 
lions of children — is the belief that differ- 
ences in the educational performance of 
schools are primarily the result of differ- 
ences in students’ inherent ability to learn. 
This belief is wrong. Schools fail for other 
reasons. Most significantly, they fail because 
of the low expectations they hold out for 
mam students; the heavy reliance that 
schools place on outmoded or ineffective 
curricula and teaching methods; poorly 
prepared or insufficiently supported teach- 
ers; weak home/school linkages; the lack of 
adequate accountability systems; and inef- 
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fective allocation of resources hv schools 
and school systems. 

Circumstances of birth do indeed raise 
the odds against children's educational suc- 
cess, but these odds are not insuperable. 
Studies show repeatedly that children's aca- 
demic performance is determined more by 
the time and effort they devote to learning, 
and by the time and effort that schools 
invest in teaching them, than by their 
inborn abilities. With the right combination 
of challenge and support from parents, edu- 
cators, and the community, virtually even- 
child, by the end of the fourth grade, can be 
reading, writing, and doing math and sci- 
ence at levels now achieved by only a few. 

The Circle of Rest o nsibility 
The first requirement in preventing wide- 
spread school failure and underachieve- 
ment is for the key learning institutions in 
children’s lives to alter the basic assump- 
tions about the quality of work that children 
can be expected to produce, so that each 
child is challenged to meet high expecta- 
tions for learning and achievement and is 
given the necessary support to succeed. 

Schools by themselves, however, can- 
not accomplish these goals for children. 
Schools have the primary responsibility for 
children’s formal education, but students’ 
educational success is influenced by far 
more than what happens to them in the for- 
mal system. Families and communities, 
preschools, after-schools, and the media all 
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have a profound impact on children's learn- 
ing, and not just during the school years — 
well before they enter the classroom. When 
a single child fails to achieve, all of these 
institutions are likely to be at fault. All of 
these institutions, therefore, have a shared 
responsibility to contribute positively to 
children's learning and development. All 
must begin to ask what they can do to help 
reverse the pattern of underachievement 
and bring our education system into line 
with our national need for a wholly educat- 
ed population. 




Principles of Effective Practice. Within each 
of these spheres of influence, there are cer- 
tain principles of effective practice that 
have already been put to work — in parent 
education programs, preschools, schools, 
community organizations, and other key 
learning institutions — and that are pro- 
ducing positive results for diverse groups of 
children. From studies and evaluations of 
these programs, it is possible to derive cer- 
tain principles of best practice that are com- 
mon to all. The task force calls on all the 
institutions that contribute fundamentally 
to children's learning to start today to align 
their policies and day-to-day practices more 
closely with these common principles of 
effective practice, outlined below: 




▼ F.nsure, from t he* start, that children 
are ready to learn, physically and emo- 
tionally. 
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▼ Set high expectations tor every child, 
monitor the child's progress continual- 
ly. and intervene quickly when piob- 
lems arise. 

▼ Create high-quality, varied learning 
environments that support each child s 
learning. 

▼ Provide high-level professional devel- 
opment to those responsible for chil- 
dren's education and development. 

T Embed children's learning in caring 
and collaborative relationships with 
educators, parents, and other adults. 

▼ Activelv engage parents in their chil- 
dren's education at home and at 
school. 

▼ Accept responsibility and accountabili- 
ty for each child’s learning and healthy 
development. 

▼ Make efficient, equitable use of 
resource's for children s education. 

▼ Collaborate more closely with other 
institutions and programs that affect 
children's learning. 
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Taken together, these principles of 
best practice provide a broad framework for 
a comprehensive learning strategy pro- 
posed by the task force. If this framework is 
accepted by the nation, if these principles 
are applied within all the core learning 
institutions in children's lives, and tf these 
practices are coordinated to provide chil- 
dren a more coherent learning experience, 
then all children will achieve to levels that 
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exceed current expectations of their per- 
formance. Even if institutions do not link 
their efforts, there is much that each can do 
independently to contribute to children's 
educational success: the failure of one to do 
its job effectively, therefore, is no justifica- 
tion for the others to falter in their own 
efforts on children's behalf. 

Task Force Recommendations 
The task force recommendations can be 
encompassed within a five-point program, 
as follows: 

▼ Promote Children's Learning in 
Families and Communities: Families are 
the wellspring of learning for children. 
To assist parents and other caregivers 
in fulfilling their role as children's first 
teachers, the task force recommends 
that states and communities make 
available to every interested family with 
preschool or primary grade children 
effective parent education and family 
support programs that promote learn- 
ing and healthy child development. 
Early care and education programs and 
elementary schools should involve par- 
ents in their services to children. 
Communities should expand and 
improve their out-of-school programs, 
so that their activities are linked to chil- 
dren learning curricula in school. 
More efforts should be made to accom- 
modate children from low-income lam- 
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ilies, children with disabilities, and 
children whose first language is not 
English. Quality standards for all com- 
munity programs for children should 
be established and enforced. 

▼ Expand High-Quality Early Learning 
Opportunities: During the preschool 
years, children make the developmen- 
tal leaps that form the basis of later 
achievement. To get all children ready 
for school and for an education that 
meets high standards ot achievement, 
the task force recommends that the 
nation make a commitment to expand- 
ed high-quality public and private early 
care and education programs for chil- 
dren ages three to five, supported bv 
national, state, and local mechanisms 
that are coordinated to assure ade- 
quate financing. 

In this mixed system of private 
and publicly supported programs, 
higher standards should be developed 
for facilities, staff qualifications, and 
overall program performance. 

T Create Effective Elementary Schools 
and School Systems: High-quality 

preschools will not, however, produce 
lasting benefits for children if they are 
followed by poor elementary school 
experiences. The task force, theiefoti. 
recommends that states play a leading 
role in developing and adopting high- 




quality standards that specify what each 
elementarv school student should 
know and be able to do across all sub- 
ject areas. They should set rigorous 
performance standards in math, read- 
ing, writing, and science for the end of 
the fourth grade. 

Educators should apply the same 
standards of academic performance to 
virtually all students and use every avail- 
able method to ensure that each 
student succeeds in meeting the 
requirements. Language-minority chil- 
dren should be offered an equal oppor- 
tunity to learn the same challenging 
content and high-level skills expected 
of students proficient in English. For 
the small proportion of children who 
may not be able to meet all of the stan- 
dards due to severe disabilities that 
affect learning, individual education 
plans should set reasonable goals 
toward meeting the highest standards 
possible. 

States and school districts should 
invest adequate money, time, and sup- 
port in professional development of 
school staff. Professional development 
should be closely related to the school's 
overall strategy for meeting high stan- 
dards of achievement and should 
encompass the use of effective instruc- 
tional practices in the classroom. 

Elementary schools and districts 
need to monitor continually each 
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child's progress toward the fourth- 
grade standards, beginning in kinder- 
garten and the first grade, and 
intervene with additional time and 
varied instruction as soon as a child 
falls behind. School districts should 
monitor schools, and states should 
monitor districts, to provide addition- 
al support and intervention when chil- 
dren are not progressing toward the 
goals. 





▼ Promote High-Quality Children s 
Television and Access to Other 
Electronic Media: Television and 

emerging interactive technologies 
offer a powerful, underutilized oppor- 
tunitv to motivate children and help 
them meet the higher learning stan- 
dards. The task force recommends that 
the President, Congress, media execu- 
tives, and business leaders vigorously 
enforce the provisions of the 
Children's Television Act of 1990, to 
ensure that every community has a 
variety of choices for high-quality' chil- 
dren's educational programming 
throughout the week. Communities 
should engage local businesses as part- 
ners in efforts to create broad access to 
the new information technologies and 
sophisticated computer applications. 
:-.o that no child is denied full opportu- 
nity to use these creative learning 
tools. 
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T Link the Key Learning Institutions into 
a Comprehensive, Coordinated Educa- 
tion System: The discontinuities in the 
educational experiences of voting chil- 
dren call for the creation of conipic- 
hensive, continuous services that link 
families, early care and education, and 
schools so that children's learning and 
development are reinforced from eveiy 
side. State and local leadership coun- 
cils or committees should create strate- 
gic plans to address the learning and 
developmental needs of children, 
hased on the recommendations of this 
report. 
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Making Rational Use 
of Resources 

Almost all of the task force recommenda- 
tions can be carried out by realigning prior- 
ities and making far better use of existing 
monetary and nonmonetary resources 
eliminating programs that do not signifi- 
cantly improve teaching and learning and 
putting existing funds toward programs that 
work. More public financing, however, will 
be needed to vastly improve the quality and 
availability of early care and education pro- 
grams, so that children of three, four, and 
five receive adequate preparation for school 
and academic life and progress toward 
meeting the new learning standards. 
Finally, efforts must be made to reduce the 
dramatic disparities in public school fund- 
ing across states and districts. 
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Munv actions arc needed at different 
levels to reverse the pattern of under- 
achievement among the nation's children. 
But what is required above all is the convic- 
tion that dramatic improvement in chil- 
dren's learning is possible il Americans 
work together to build the sturdy institu- 
tions needed to assure achievement, oppor- 
tunity. and coherence in the educational 
experience of all children. Between the 
ages of three and ten, children make great 
leaps in their intellectual prowess, social 
skills, and ability to manage the emotional 
ups and downs that are part ol everyday life. 
If all of us could see their mental agility as 
easily as we observe their growing physical 
agilitv, then more Americans would believe 
that all children can learn to levels that far 
surpass our expectations. 

It is within the nation's power to 
accomplish these results for children. If we 
fail to keep the promise — if we continue to 
focus on the most fortunate youngsters and 
leave the rest behind — the costs to our 
society in human distress, lost productivity, 
crime, and welfare, and in the fraying of our 
nation’s democratic ideals, will be unbear- 
able. The choice is ours. 
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